THE LULL BEFORE THE STORM
William was brought up with that end in view. The
father had been at Eton, but he would not send his son
there, for he had
"scarce observed a boy who was not cowed for life at
Eton; a public school might suit a boy of a turbulent,
forward disposition, but would not do where there
was any gentleness".1
Pitt's earlier years were spent at Hayes, in Kent, where
he had been born, and at Burton Pynsent, near Taunton,
where Chatham had a property which had been given
to him by an admirer. In due course he went up to
Pembroke Hall (now College), Cambridge. One weak-
ness of Chatham's system was that although his son
proved everything that a fond parent could wish, he was
brought on too quickly. Ill-health, also, prevented him
from mixing with his fellows, and all this, added to a
naturally reserved nature, proved a great handicap to
him in the leadership of men. In 1778 the young
undergraduate was a prominent figure in one of the most
dramatic scenes in English history. On April 6th of that
year the Duke of Richmond tabled a motion for the
recognition of American independence, and Chatham
made what was to be his last appearance in the House of
Lords. He looked what he was, a dying man. He was
dressed in black, his body was swathed in flannel, and he
leant upon crutches, while his sons William and James
guided him to his place. His words were as memorable
as the occasion:
"I rejoice that the grave has not closed upon me;
that I am still alive to lift up my voice against the
dismemberment of this ancient and most noble
1 Fitzmaurice, Lord E.: Life of ibe Earl of Sbelburne, Vol. I, p. 72.